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Introduction 

Teacher preparation programs in California aregoverned by stan- 
dards established by theCal iforni a Commissi on on Teacher Credential ing 
(C CT C , 2002 ) . I n September 1998, pu rsu ant to Senate B i 1 1 2042 , C a I i for n i a 's 
recent comprehensiveteacher credentialinglegislation,theCommission 
launched an extensive effort on standards and assessment development 
that led tothedevelopment and adoption of new Standards of Quality and 
Effectiveness for Professional Teacher Preparation Programs leading to 
a preliminaryteachingcredential in California. Asacredential program 
sponsor and an early adopter of theSB2042 standards, our institution 
endeavored to include each of the elements of SB 2042 in our teacher 
preparation programs. However, wewereconcernedthat whilewecould 
include each of these elements, and whileour teacher candidates might 
be prepared to be successful by most standards, manyofthemcouldstill 
faM short in an area that isessential toour University. 

Notre Dame de Namur University (NDNU) is the only four-year 
accredited university in San Mateo County. Founded by the Sisters of 
NotreDamedeNamur in 1851ontheprinci pies of educational access and 
community service, NDNU is committed to address thechangi ng educa- 
tional needs of its diverse student population. Figure 1 is a summary of 
NDNU's institutional corevalues. 
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Figure 1 

Notre Dame de Namur University Signature: Core Values 

The Whole Person: 

The Collaborative Community: 

TheJ ust Society: 

A commitment 
to develop one's 
fullest potential. 

A commitment to build 
an interactive, interdisciplinary 
community of learners. 

A commitment 
toenhance 
justice & peace 
at the personal, 
communal & 
global levels. 


Credential programsat NDNU placeparticularemphasison NDNU's 
core values and competencies that promote social justice by creating 
equitable classrooms. The majority of the graduates of the credential 
programs fi nd empl oyment opportunities i n districts i n thegreater San 
Francisco Bay area. By equitable classrooms, we mean classrooms 
where (1) all students learn and achieveat high levels, (2) there is little 
variation — orasmall"gap" — between t h e I evel satwhichstudentsare 
achieving, and (3) there is no correlation between a student's level of 
achievement and his/her background characteristics (e.g., gender, race, 
primary language, family income level). We want our teacher candi- 
dates to support students from all racial, cultural, linguistic, and 
economic backgrounds to develop skills, knowledge, and habits that 
they need to participate in and sustain our democratic society. 

How have we responded to the mandate of SB 2042 as a small 
independent university with specificcorevaluesandcompetenciesthat 
are somewhat different from the exceedingly prescriptive SB 2042 stan- 
dards?This article describes the complexity of our work in redesigning 
our programs, the challenges we face strivingto maintain institutional 
integrity while responding toSB 2042, and some of thestrategies that we 
developed toaddress these challenges in order todesign and implement 
a quality program that is in compliance with SB 2042 and yet maintains 
its integrity as an institution with corevalues and competencies. This 
arti clealso addresses why we believethatthesubstantivechanges in our 
program wi 1 1 result i n prepari ngteachers whoareabletocreateequitable 
learning environments. 

Identifying the Challenge: 

Conceptual and Philosophical Complexity 

Teacher preparation programs at NDNU are grounded in a long 
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history of liberal arts higher education in California. This tradition is 
supported by the University's mission to promote social justice through 
education. 

I n the past several years, N DN U 's faculty has extended this mission 
to i ncl udecore val ues and competencies— essential val ues and capacities 
that all NDNU graduates must develop. There are three interrelated 
principles we value as a faculty: (a) improving social justice through 
thoughtful and critical action i nformed bythefoundationsof education and 
a deep understanding of the multiple functions of schools in society; (b) 
buildingknowledgeand ski I Is pertainingtocontent standards, curriculum 
development, pedagogy, and assessment in the context of a collaborative 
learningcommunity;and(3)developingthewholeper son through ongoing 
reflection, transformation, and professional development. 

In November of 2001, the faculty of the School of Education and 
Leadershi p at N DN U began the journey of revisi ng and redesigni ng our 
teacher education programs in order to be in compliance with SB 2042. 
Given the number of standards and elements that we needed to address, 
wewereconcernedthat our responsetoSB2042 could result in a program 
that "complied" with each and every discrete element without maintain- 
ing or strengthening a larger gestalt — a larger vision of what we want 
our teacher education studentstoexperienceand achieve. F urthermore, 
we have learned from the literature as well as from those actively 
engaged in transforming schools to promote social justice and equity 
(e.g., California Tomorrow, Bay Area Coalition for Equitable Schools) 
that we need to be intentional and purposeful in our efforts to prepare 
teachers who wi 1 1 createequitableand j ust classrooms and schools. That 
said, we were also concerned that, whilewedid not interpret SB2042to 
conflict with our commitment to social justice, we did not feel that it 
requ i red or rei nforced this commi t ment . T her ef ore, i f we were to use ou r 
response to SB2042 as an opportunity to renew our teacher education 
program, then we would need totakeresponsi bi I ity ourselves for making 
sure that our responses to the standards would reflect what it takes to 
createjust and equitable learning environments for students. 

How could we redesign our teacher preparation programs in ways 
that would (1) actual izeourcorevaluesandcompetenciesand (2) meet the 
standards presented in SB2042?The complexity of designinga program 
to meet both internal and external sets of standards is intellectually and 
logistical ly daunting. And yet, we are committed to addressing both. I n 
doing so, we have identified several challenges at the design and 
implementation stages of our work that may strengthen the work of 
other i nstitutions of higher education (I H Es) as they attempt to respond 
to SB2042 while maintaining — or deepening — their institutional 
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integrity. As a result of our hard work and collaboration with our K-12 
partners, we have developed a framework for our programs that is 
concurrently grounded in the University’s core values and SB2042 
standards. 

Three knowledge bases in teacher education form an integrated 
scholarly foundation for our philosophy regarding teacher education at 
N D N U : (a) research i n teacher education regardi ng teacher qual i ty (e.g., 
Darling-Hammond, 2001; Haycock, 1998); (b) research regarding the 
necessary conditions and practices for promoting equity in racially, 
culturally, linguistically, and economically diverse K-12 classrooms and 
schools (e.g., Nieto, 2000; Delpit, 1995; Olsen, 1997; Banks, 1999; 
Cummins, 1986; Thomas and Collier, 2001); and(c)J ohn Dewey's (1967) 
philosophy of the relationship between theory and practice in education 
and the reflective practitioner model. 

The work of Linda Darling-Hammond guided us in examining the 
relationship between teacher training, teacher qualifications, and stu- 
dent performance. According to Darling-Hammond (2001), teachers' 
knowledge, expertise, education, and experience account for a larger 
share of the success or fai I ure of students' performance. E xtraordi nary 
teacher preparation programs involve strong grounding in the content 
area(s) tobetaught; opportunitiestolearn and practicea broad repertoi re 
of strategies to learners' diverse needs; connections between theory and 
practice; extended field experience that integrates course work, field 
work, and thestrong support of a mentor; and a well -developed relation- 
ship with schools. 

Current research regarding equity in diverse contexts convinced us 
that teacher candidates need to develop both the commitment and the 
capacity topromoteequity. I n ordertodevelopthecommitmenttopromote 
equity, teacher candidates need to (1) understand what equitable class- 
rooms and schools look like; (2) understand some of the conditions that 
promote equity (and inequity); and (3) develop the will to achieve these 
visions and to create these conditions in their classrooms and schools. I n 
order to develop the capacity to promote equity, candidates need to have 
concreteski I Is and strategies for creating conditions that promote equity, 
which include ongoing assessment, reflection, and action. 

How do we integrate these two bodies of literature in our program 
design? To answer this question, we looked into a third body of 
knowledge — J ohn Dewey's work regarding the value of integrating 
theory and practice. Our approach to teacher preparation provides 
candidates with the opportunity to apply the principles and theories 
presented in academic coursework in the field-based components of the 
program. Our program also engages teacher candidates in a process of 
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reflecting on their practice in foundation courses through a problem- 
posing and problem-solving manner (Dewey, 1967; Schon, 1987). 

Between November 2001 and April 2002, NDNU teacher education 
faculty and our K-12 partners had extensive planning conversations, 
dialogues, and meetings which providedtheopportunitytoexploreways 
to integrate our beliefs regarding what it takes to prepare teachers in 
ways that promoteequity and soci al j ustice with theti mel i ne, theformat, 
theprocess, and the requirements associated with SB2042. Col laboratively 
we redesigned our teacher education program to be grounded in the 
U ni versity's core val ues and the Standards of Qual ity and Effectiveness 
for P rofessi on al T eacher P reparat i on P rogra ms pu rsu ant to S B 2042 . We 
engaged in purposeful and intentional inquiry to review our work 
through the lens of institutional corevalues and competencies. Through 
this inquiry, we built trust in our institutional commitments to social 
justice, and wethought creatively about how we might beableto modify 
our program yet again in order to better serve these commitments. 

Tackling the Challenge: 

Designing and Implementing a Response to SB2042 

Designingand implementinga responseto SB 2042 that honors our 
institution's core values has presented us with many challenges. The 
following discussion will describe five of the challenges that we have 
experienced i n our efforts to respond to SB2042. 

Challenge#l: How do weda/elop shared understanding with our I H E 
colleaguesand K-12partnersregarding(l)whatSB2042requires, (2)the 
differ encebetween our former program and thenew requi rements, and (3) 
the work that we needed to do to meet the new standards? 

I n an effort to develop a collaborative community of diverse stake- 
holders, we convened many meetings with a large advisory group that 
i ncl uded K-12 partners as wel I asful I- and part-ti mefaculty i n theSchool 
of Education and Leadership (I H E colleagues). During these meetings, 
we engaged in various activities that were designed to develop partici- 
pants’ shared understandi ng of thestandards and elements presented i n 
SB2042, identify elements of our former program that already met the 
new standards, and brainstorm various responses tothe 2042 elements 
that needed to be addressed. 

Oneof thechal lengesthat weexperienced i n pi anni ng andfaci I itati ng 
these meetings was the sheer amount of content that needed to be 
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understood in order to move forward with thoughtful planning discus- 
sions across rolegroups [e.g., SB2042 standards, elements within each 
standard, Teaching Performance Assessment (TPA), Teaching Perfor- 
mance Expectations(TPEs)]. For example, throughout the planning 
process, wefoundthat partici pants’ si mpleclarifying questions often led 
tolengthydiscussionsoftheSB2042 elements. Welearnedthatthephase 
of "bui I ding understanding" endures much longer than we had originally 
anticipated; in fact, it is an important aspect of the work that deserves 
del i berate attention throughout thedesign and implementation phases. 

In responsetothischallenge, wedevel oped a few toolsthat facilitated 
our efforts to move quickly from clarifying questions to substantive 
desi gn di scussi ons. Thesetool s i ncl uded, but were not I i mi ted to matr i ces 
that aligned the various givens (e.g., TPA tasks, TPEs; our University’s 
core values, coursework, and field experiences). Visual displays of the 
relationships between the many elements that we needed to address in 
our work facilitated the group's efforts to engage in collaborative 
planning conversations. These tools continue to be helpful to us in the 
implementation phase. 

While the advisory meetings provided a coregroup of faculty and K- 
12 partners to collaboratively develop our program response, this core 
group was smaller than wehad originally anticipated. Anecdotal feedback 
suggests that this was due to various factors, including the impacted 
nature of K-12 faculty/staff schedules, lack of financial incentives for 
pa rt i ci pat i on ( wh i I e we covered the cost of su bsti tute teachers to rel ease 
teachers to partici pate, wecould not afford to pay partici pants a sti pend). 

One of the benefits of developi ng shared understandi ng was that we 
would shareapictureof reality— where we formerly were, wherewewere 
going, and what it would take to get from thereto here. Another benefit 
that the literature suggests is critical in the context of comprehensive 
reform is the meaningful inclusion of diverse stakeholders in thedesign, 
writing, and implementation stages of thework (Geiser & Berman, 2000). 

Challenged: How dowecollaborateand workfrom consensus with our 
I H E col leagues and K-12 partners to re-design our program? How is the 
work associated with program re-design integrated into the work of 
"writing" the program document for theCCTC? 

When we created a structure to faci I itate the process of respondi ng 
toSB2042,thethreeof us were appointed as the writing team. At several 
different points in the process, we learned (and re-learned) that the 
charge of "writing" the document for theCCTC was not simply a writi ng 
assi gn ment — i t was I argel y an assi gn ment of faci I i tat i ng comprehensi ve 
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reform. This assignment therefore required thoughtful listening, re- 
spondi ng, pi anni ng and coordi nation . Werewedoi ng what our col leagues 
expected? Were we doing too much? Too little? Were we creating 
opportunities for collaboration at the right moments? These were 
questions that we grappled with throughout the process. 

When it came to the actual writing of the document, our efforts to 
establish consensus with our col leaguesand pa rtnerswerechallenged by 
the length and format of the product that was required for our external 
reviewers. 

One of our challenges was writing a program document for two 
different audiences: oneexternal (CCTC)andoneinternal (I HE colleagues 
and K-12 partners). Thiswas very challenging because onedocument had 
to meet the needs of both audiences. We were able to overcome this 
challenge when we honored the fact that we had two audiences. This 
ultimately resulted in establishing consensus around the plan with our 
internal audience and approval of our plan by our external audience. 

Our efforts to coll aboratively re-design our program and write the 
program document were further challenged by the timeline for 
resubmission of sectionsthat werenot approved in our original draft. Our 
fi rst round of feedback included requestsforevidenceof practicesthat had 
not yet been implemented (e.g., revised course syllabi); it also included 
extensive critique of our response to Standard 13: Preparation toTeach 
English Learners. This feedback could not be addressed by simply "re- 
writing;" it required additional development and/or re-design of the 
program. We received the feedback in late May; the deadline for 
resubmission wasthe first week inj uly. Some of thechallengesthat we 
experi enced during those weeks were (1) the academic calendar and the 
9-month schedule of faculty significantly limited our ability to 
col I aboratively develop our revisions, and (2) we heard the request from 
theCCTC for additional evidence (e.g., revising course syllabi), and yet, 
without access toour col leagues duringthesummer months, wefelt torn 
between creating the evidence (and thereby prescribing changes to 
syllabi) and honoring our collaborative process by responding that the 
evidence did not yet exist. Our learning from this aspect of the process 
wasthat faculty support needed tobebui It in tosustain designing/writing/ 
pi anni ng efforts duri ng the summer months — not j ust for the "writi ng" 
team, but for all faculty who would be responsible for implementing the 
new program plan. 

Challenged: How do we maintain and sustain professional interest, 
participation in, and collaboration in the implementation, reflection, 
modification, and ongoing program improvement? 
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Throughout the planning and development period, but particularly 
now in the implementation phase of our work, we have struggled to 
sustain professional collaboration, commitment, and capacity to ap- 
proach our responsetoSB2042 as oneof continuous improvement rather 
than one-shot compliance. One strategy that has proven to be extremely 
effective in addressing this challenge was the appointment of one 
member of the writing team as a coordinator for the entire process. 
Coordi nati ng our response to SB 2042 i ncl uded overseei ng the pi anni ng, 
facilitation, and follow-up of our advisory meetings; managing a complex 
timelinethat would enable us to meet our submission and resubmission 
deadlines; maintaining close communication with theCCTC in order to 
keep the faculty informed regarding revisions of the "givens;" and, 
foil owing approval of our program document, provide leadership during 
the implementation, reflection, and modification phaseoftheprocess.To 
date, our coordinator has played an essential role in deepening faculty 
understandi ng of our program strengths and bui I di ngfacu Ity capacity to 
see our response to SB2042 as one of continuous improvement. 

Additional strategies that have been used toaddressthischallenge 
include monthly faculty "brown bag" meetings during which we discuss 
the relationship between course objectives, theTPA, TPEs, and course 
content. The sole purpose of these meetings is to improve the alignment 
between courses and theTPA; this includes improving the content and 
pedagogy of courses as well as the articulation between courses in the 
program.Theseconversationsprovideuswithanopportunitytoaddress 
yet another challenge— that of connectingour responsetoSB2042toour 
students' experiences. 

Challenge#!: Whereareour students in this process? How do we help our 
students understand thephilosophy and requi rements of thenew program? 

Throughout the planning and design phases of our response to 
SB2042, we struggled to develop ways to engage our students as 
collaborators. We effectively engaged one class of students in the 
Education AdministrativeServicesCredential Program whoweretaking 
the "Program I nitiation and I mplementation"course.They were respon- 
sible for collecting feedback on changes in our programs from schools/ 
districts they represented. While this cl ass included a few alumni of our 
credential program, it did not include any of our active credential 
candidates. F acuity i nformed students of the changes bei ng made at the 
state level and within NDNU's program. While this provided many 
students with an i ncenti vetocompletethei r program i n a ti mely manner 
in order to prevent becoming ensnared between the "old" program and 
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the "new" program, it did not lead to deeper discussions of the purposes 
of the changes or the implications of the changes for their careers. 

Based on our experiences with our teacher candidates as well as 
growing evidence in the research literature, we know that teachers 
struggle to develop the consciousness and the true capacity to serve al I 
students. In a system that emphasizes aggregate gains in student 
achievement rather than thoughtful examination and transformation of 
i nequ i tabl e patterns of student I ear ni ng and ach i evement, teachers need 
tohaveaprofoundcommitmentandcapacitytoimproveequityiftheyare 
tosupport all of their students. As we continue to revise our credential 
program in response to new state legislations regardi ng teacher educa- 
tion programs, we are also committed to developing waystoensurethat 
NDNU's teacher candidates demonstrate the commitment and the 
capacity to serve all students. This led us to identify a fifth challenge — 
and a point around which to focus our efforts to engage our students. 

Challenged: How do wepl an and implement program re-design in a way 
that deepens our capacity to actual izeour i nstituti onal coreval ues i n the 
areas of social justice, the collaborative community, and individual 
transformation? 

In reflecting on the meetings that we convened with IHE colleagues 
and K-12 partners, we realized that we spent much moretime clarifying 
thelogi sties of our process, and the requirements of SB2042than wedid 
revisiting our University's core values and commitments. This led us to 
develop a pi lot project that will not only deepen our understandingof and 
commitment to our core values, includingthat of social justice, but will 
address some of the elements in the other challenges — the need to 
collaborate in meaningful and sustainableways with our I H E colleagues, 
K-12 partners, and teacher education students in ways that actually 
result in improved teacher quality. 

The first phase of the project consists of a Teacher Learning 
Community (TLC) Orientation in which credential students would par- 
tici pate in a three-hour meeting prior tothe beginning of each semester. 
Students will participate in the TLC Orientation meeting prior to 
beginning their first course in the credential program. Each groupthat 
participates in orientation will forma new TLC "Cohort. "The purpose of 
this session istoprovidethestudents with a framework for their teacher 
education program so that they can see how their various courses and 
experiences fit together to create a thorough and coherent teacher 
preparation program. We will also orient the students to the concept of 
social justice and how this can be furthered in schools by creating 
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equitable classrooms and schools. We will encourage students to ask 
questions of their instructors that will help them understand howtouse 
what they arelearni ngtosupport moreand different students tolearn and 
achieve at high levels. We will also introduce students to the California 
Standards for theTeaching Profession, theTeacher Performance Expec- 
tations, as well astheTeachingPerformanceAssessmentsothattheyare 
clear regarding the expectations associated with their profession. 

I n the second phase of the project, credential students will meet in 
Teacher Learning Community Cohort Meetings. During each semester 
following the TLC Orientation, one faculty member will continue to 
support each cohort of students. Cohort meeti ngs wi 1 1 providethestudents 
with theopportunity torevisit someof theideasthat wereaddressed i n the 
Orientation through the new lenses that they bring based on the courses 
they have completed and/or the teaching experiences they have engaged 
in. This will challenge students to make connections between theory, 
practice, and their capacity to promotesocial justice. 

The purpose of this work is to improve the quality of our teacher 
education program i n waysthat di rectly support N D N U 'scoreval uesand 
competencies. We are attempting to make the University’s commit- 
ments even more explicit than they already are in the context of our 
courses and program overall. We are attempting to take a bold step to 
provide our students with the additional pressure and support that we 
believe is necessary to grow in the areas of social justice, development 
and transformation of the whole person, and the collaborative commu- 
nity. By nurturing small cohorts of teachers, we will be working as 
collaborative learning communities to transform ourselves in waysthat 
promotesocial justice in classrooms and schools. Faculty, students, and 
programs i n theSchool of E ducation and Leadershi p may betransformed 
in the process. Will this, and our other efforts to address SB2042 in 
meani ngful ways actual ly lead to the i mprovement of teacher qual i ty i n 
our program graduates?This may bethequestion that brings our faculty 
together to engage col I aborati vely i n systematic and purposeful i nqui ry, 
for the data that we would gather to address this question would have 
implications for all aspects of our program — the courses we teach, the 
studentteaching, supervising, and mentoringcomponentofthe program, and 
thevery organization oftheprogram itself. A thoughtful and valid evaluation 
component will bean essential element of our response to SB 2042. 

Meeting the Challenge: Was It Worth It? 

We have described the challenges faced by the School of Education 
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and Leadershi p as it i ntegrated the new di rections for teacher prepara- 
tion and the core values of the University. We have also described a few 
of the challenges encountered when the faculty began its task of 
implementing the changes to our program. And yet the important 
question remains: will these efforts produce a change that will result in 
meani ngful i mprovement i n begi nni ngteacher qual ity? Wi 1 1 thesechanges 
producesubstanti al gai ns i n student achievement? Wi 1 1 teacherstrai ned 
differently be able to communicate subject matter more effectively so 
that all students will learn? 

School improvement and reform efforts to date have tinkered with 
everything from school structures, schedules, and size to curriculum, 
pedagogy, and assessment. Research suggests that most of these efforts 
havenot produced equitable and high-achieving classrooms and schools 
(Darling-Hammond, 2001; Nieto, 2000). There is sufficient evidence to 
suggest, however, that high quality teachers may be one of the most 
i mportant vari ables to attend to if we are committed to achievi ng equity 
and high achievement (Haycock, 1998). 

New Reform Effort Mandated by Legislature 

The new legislation (SB2042) in conjunction with the new CCTC 
mandates address teacher preparation as other efforts have but with a 
major difference. The new mandates i ncl udea set of standardsfor subject 
matter taught in the public schools, a set of Teaching Performance 
Expectations (TPEs) describing teaching tasks, and aTeaching Perfor- 
mance Assessment (TPA) which measures those teaching performance 
expectations. Byfocusingon what teachers know as well aswhattheyare 
able to do, this reform effort has the potential to result in improved 
teacher quality and ultimately improved equity and achievement. 

Theteaching performance expectations area set of knowledge, skills 
and abilities beginning teachers must be able to demonstrate they 
possess. Whilethisisyet another way of approaching reform, it is unique: 
theCCT C has worked with the E ducational T esti ng Service and Califor- 
ni a educators todevel op a performance assessment systemthat includes 
a set of performance tasks and scales. Under SB2042, all teacher 
candidates must take and passtheTPA in order to be recommended for 
a preliminary teaching credential. 1 

Pilot Experience 

The process we used to analyze our program was to have each 
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instructor examine his/her course and determine which, if any, teacher 
performance expectation was taught as a part of that course. Using the 
backward desi gn approach suggested by Wi ggi ns and M cT i ghe (1998), we 
began with theTPA. A matrix was then constructed which listed the 
Teacher Performance Expectations and the courses in which they were 
addressed. I ntensescrutinyofeachsyllabusoccurredbecausetheprocess 
required each faculty member to use this complex systemic approach. 
Thefocus was on content and subject-specific pedagogy aligned with K- 
12 academiccontent standards. Particularly important was thedetermi- 
nation of which courses would specifically address theTPA. 

Revi sed sy 1 1 a bi were di st r i but ed to a 1 1 f acu I ty a n d d i scu ssi on sessi ons 
were held to determine the extent to which the program provided a 
developmental sequence of coursework, fieldwork, and skill develop- 
ment. The exchanges provided the School of Education and Leadership 
with an opportunity to consider the strengths and weaknesses of its 
current program and the time for faculty to discuss what should be 
eliminated and retained from our current practice, what should be 
revised and what should be created. The result is assurance that each 
candidate knows how to address the needs of each learner so that each 
student can achieve greater academic success. 

TheCCTC has clearly directed theteacher preparation community 
to view learning to teach as a continuum and to collaborate with one 
another intheprocess of preparing prof essionalsforthefi eld. Theprocess 
just described included representatives from local school districts who 
parti ci pated as true col I eagues i n the effort to i mprove t he qu al i ty of the 
credential program at N DN U . 

A Closing Note 

SB2042 has generated a rich discussion regarding our program at 
many different levels, not only in formal meetings and planning sessions 
as a whole faculty and with the K-12 community, but also in informal 
momentsthroughout our dai ly work. As members of thefaculty team that 
participated i n the process from NotreDamedeN amur U ni versify, weare 
maki ng a concerted effort to use this reform effort to make changes in our 
program that will result in a graduate who ismoreabletocreateequitable 
and high performing classrooms. We have only just begun the work of 
institutionalizing systems to ensure that we will evaluate our work in 
rel ati onsh i p to ou r desi red outcome. Thisrequiresusto docu ment ( 1) t he 
degreeto whi ch weareactual ly i mpl ementi ng program changes and (2) the 
capacity of our program graduates. Only by reflectingonthesedataandthe 
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relationship between them will we be able to further adjust our work for 
the next academic year. Our commitment to improvethe experiences and 
the achievement of the K-12 students who are served by our program 
graduates demands such ongoi ngeval uation and reflecti on. H erei n I iesthe 
conti nui ng chal lenge and the greater opportunity. 

Note 

1 F or budgetary reasons, theCCT C has suspended the i mplementati on of the 
TPA temporarily. 
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